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June,  1999  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  1999,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2544- MT  Peter  Maier,  Gschhwendt  2B/38,  3400  Klostemeuburg,  Austria 

(Tibet,  Nepal,  Afghanistan,  Antiques) 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

The  Library  would  like  to  thank  Frank  J.  Novak  and  Ken  Chylinski  for  their  gifts  of 
numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library.  We  appreciate  their  support  for  it  is  donations 
like  this  that  keeps  the  Library  growing. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

******************************************************************** 
IMITATIONS  - FRENCH  LIARD 


Paul  F.L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 


According  to  an  old  saying  imitation  is  the  highest  form  of  flattery.  Most  likely  this 
was  rarely  appreciated  by  minting  authorities  whose  coins  were  imitated.  The  imitator 
would  be  able  to  mix  his  products  with  successful  or  popular  coins  of  a more 
powerful  prince  or  state  and  thus  give  them  a wider  circulation.  This  would  lead  to 
a larger  production  and  higher  seigniorage  for  him.  That  the  striking  of  imitations 
was  not  restricted  to  petty  lordlings  is  shown  by  the  two  pictured  coins. 


The  first  piece  is  a copper  liard  of  the  French  King  Louis  XTV  (Fig.  1,  Ciani  2012). 
The  second  coin  (Fig.  2,  Poey  d’Avant  CXLIV,6)  was  issued  by  duke  Charles  of 
Mantua  (Italy),  Nevers  and  Rethel  (northern  France)  in  his  possession  Charleville 
(Arches)  on  the  Meuse.  Both  pieces  are  dated  1655,  so  the  duke  did  not  wait  long. 
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ST.  SEBASTIAN 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

St.  Sebastian  is  one  of  those  saints  who  is  famous  for  one  thing  - being  shot  through 
with  arrows! 


Fig.  1 


Bom  in  Narbonne,  France,  but  raised  in  Milan, 
Sebastian  enlisted  as  a Roman  soldier  in  AD  283. 
Keeping  his  Christian  faith  a secret,  he  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Guard  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  at  Rome.  Using  his  rank  as 
a cover,  Sebastian  became  a source  of  comfort  to  many 
Christians  condemned  to  death  for  their  faith. 
Unfortunately  he  took  to  converting  pagans  and  working 
miracle  cures,  which  inevitably  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  The  end  result  was  that 
Diocletian  ordered  him  shot  through  with  arrows  - 
hence  all  those  wonderful  paintings,  like  that  by 
Mantegna  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  crude  but  neat  reverse  of 
the  bronze  Spanish  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size 
in  Fig.  2 (S  S = St.  Sebastian  in  Latin,  Spanish  or 
English!),  and  which  is  of  17th  to  18th  century  date. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  though,  this  peppering  with 
arrows,  depicted  with  such  gusto  by  artists  and 
medallists,  did  not  kill  Sebastian,  and  he  was  nursed 
back  to  health  by  a sympathetic  widow.  Once  back  on 
his  feet,  he  got  it  into  his  head  - some 
would  say  unwisely  - to  go  and  tell 
Diocletian  just  what  he  thought  of  him 
and  his  persecution  of  Christians,  as  a 
result  of  which  Sebastian  was  ordered  to 
be  clubbed  to  death  and  flung  into  a 
sewer.  Subsequently  his  body  was 
retrieved  by  the  Christian  community 
and  buried  on  the  Appian  Way  where  the 
church  named  after  him  now  stands. 


St.  Sebastian  was  eventually  to  become  the  patron  saint  of  archers  (a  classic  example 
of  the  irony  inherent  in  some  saintly  patronages!),  and  one  of  the  several  patron  saints 
of  soldiers.  Less  clear  is  why  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  athletes  - some  say  it  is 
because  of  the  endurance  he  demonstrated  in  surviving  the  ordeal  of  the  arrows! 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  in  Fig.  2 is  a standard  Virgin  and  Child  with  Latin  legend 
S-MARIA-ADIWA-N-  = Holy  Mary  help  us.  The  choice  of  reverse  suggests 
that  the  medal  may  well  have  served  as  ‘protection’  for  a soldier,  though  St.  Sebastian 
has  also  been  invoked  in  times  of  plague,  again,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  legendary 
endurance. 
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An  odd  sort  of  thing  to  fake.  . . . 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Like  all  general  collectors  I tend  to  pick  up  samples  of  anything  vaguely  numismatic 
in  nature,  and  a few  years  back  I had  bought,  very  cheaply,  a sample  of  (genuine) 
Siamese  gambling  tokens  (1).  For  readers  not  familiar  with  these  things,  they  are 
relatively  chunky  tokens  made  of  porcelain  and  glazed.  Some  are  coloured,  many 
aren’t,  and  they  come  in  a variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Four  representative  examples 
are  shown  below  (Figs.  1 to  4). 


Fig.  1 is  a typical  non-pictorial  and  thus  rather  dull  type  (=  Ramsden  no.  1),  the 
obverse  bearing  the  name  of  a hong  or  gambling  house  in  raised  Chinese  characters, 
the  reverse  the  value  "salung"  in  painted  Chinese  characters.  Fig.  2 (=  Ramsden  no. 
26)  has  a floral  obverse  in  relief,  the  reverse  the  value  "salung"  in  raised  Siamese 
characters.  No  hong  is  named.  It  is  possible  that  the  flower  alone  identifies  the  hong, 
though  it  is  also  possible  that  this  is  a generic  type  shared  by  a number  of  smaller 
gambling  houses.  Fig.  3,  from  my  own  collection  (but  cf.  Ramsden  no.  27)  has  a fish 
on  the  obverse  with  the  value  "fuang"  in  Chinese,  all  in  relief,  with  a reverse  which 
I presume  is  the  name  of  the  hong  in  painted  Chinese  characters.  Finally,  Fig.  4 
(=  Ramsden  no.  317)  is  a butterfly  shaped  piece  with  the  value  "fuang"  in  a raised 
Chinese  character  on  the  reverse. 

It  is  to  be  stressed  that  these  are  merely  a tiny  selection  of  types  - Ramsden  lists  over 
300  in  all,  but  there  are  known  to  be  many  more  (2). 

By  way  of  some  historical  background,  gambling  tokens  first  made  their  appearance 
in  about  the  1760 ’s,  being  made  of  various  materials  like  lacquer,  glass,  clay  and 
metal.  The  order  of  appearance  of  the  various  types  is  debatable.  Some  argue  that 
the  porcelain  pieces  only  came  on  the  scene  in  the  early  19th  century;  others  that  they 
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were  around  much  earlier,  in  the  18th  century.  The  tokens  became  popular  for  two 
reasons: 

(i)  In  those  days  the  only  currency  in  Thailand  (or  Siam  as  it  was  then,  of  course) 
was  the  so-called  "bullet  money".  The  main  problem  for  gamblers  was  that 
being  virtually  spherical  in  shape,  these  "coins"  rolled  all  over  the  place  when 
thrown  down  onto  a gambling  mat!  A solution  to  this  problem  was  a flat 
token  which  would  stay  put  when  thrown  down! 

(ii)  Another  problem  with  bullet  money  was  that  though  it  was  produced  in  a 
variety  of  denominations,  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  denomination  was  still 
relatively  high.  Not  only  that,  the  smaller  denomination  bullet  coins,  in 
addition  to  being  literally  small,  round,  and  thus  easily  lost,  were  also 
probably  in  rather  short  supply  (3).  Thus  there  was  little  or  no  "small  change" 
in  the  country,  a situation  which  the  gambling  tokens  rectified  both  as  regards 
a plentiful  supply  and  as  regards  denominations  equal  to  and  much  smaller 
than  the  smallest  denomination  of  bullet  money  (4). 

Now,  in  the  1860’s  the  Siamese  government  brought  in  its  own  official  - and  flat!  - 
new  coinage,  but  the  widespread  use  of  the  tokens  so  persisted  that  by  1875  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  outlaw  them.  Even  so,  the  tokens  still  continued 
to  be  used  in  gambling  houses  up  until  1907,  when  gambling  was  outlawed 
everywhere  outside  Bangkok,  and  until  1917  in  Bangkok  itself,  when  gambling  was 
made  illegal  there  as  well. 

So  much  for  the  genuine  article,  then. 

Early  in  1997  Bob  Boddy,  knowing  of  my  interest  in  fakes,  forgeries  and  fantasy 
coins  of  all  types,  sent  me  four  fake  Siamese  gambling  tokens.  They  are  shown  in 
Figs.  5 to  8 below. 


The  first  three  (Figs.  5 to  7)  have  pictorial  obverses  in  relief  - a spider,  a 
tortoise/turtle  and  deer  respectively  - and  share  a common  reverse  consisting  of  the 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 
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value  "salung"  in  Chinese  characters  surrounded  by  the  auspicious  eight  tri grams,  all 
incuse.  The  trigrams  are  a familiar  feature  of  many  Chinese  amulets,  of  course.  The 
pieces  in  Figs.  5 to  7 are  thus  comparable  to  the  genuine  type  of  Fig.  2.  The  fourth 
piece  (Fig.  8)  is  shaped  like  a moth/butterfly,  its  reverse  incuse  inscription  being  in 
Siamese.  I am  not  clear  what  this  inscription  signifies,  but  when  held  upside  down 
it  bears  comparison  with  Ramsden  nos.  96  and  331,  and  I would  presume  it  is  the 
name  of  a hong  and  the  value  "salung"  (cf.  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2 for  this 
denomination).  This  piece  is  clearly  comparable  to  the  genuine  type  of  Fig.  4. 

All  the  pieces  in  Figs.  5 to  8 are  made  of  porcelain,  and  all  are  glazed  except  on  the 
reverse.  A dab  of  colour  (blue  in  each  case)  has  been  applied  rather  sloppily  to  the 
obverse  of  Figs.  5 to  7 before  glazing,  "sloppily"  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  bear  any 
relation  to  the  outline  of  the  creatures  depicted.  Fig.  8,  however,  is  rather  more 
skilfully  coloured  (again  in  blue),  and  is  really  quite  neat.  All  these  pieces  were, 
according  to  Bob  Boddy’s  information,  modern  copies  (5),  and  indeed  they  looked 
modem  enough,  but  then  so  too  do  some  of  the  real  things,  depending  on  where  they 
have  been  for  the  last  century  or  so! 

Bob  tells  me  that  he  has  a number  of  other  fake  gambling  tokens  in  his  collection 
which  appear  to  be  part  of  the  same  "series",  characterised  by  the  blue  colouring  and 
the  unglazed  reverse.  There  is  another  piece  like  Figs.  5 to  7,  but  with  a goldfish 
obverse.  Like  them,  it  has  sloppy  blue  colouring.  There  is  also  another  butterfly- 
shaped  piece  like  Fig.  8,  but  with  pointed  wings  and  a different  reverse  inscription. 
Like  Fig.  8,  its  colouring  - again  blue  - is  relatively  neatly  applied.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  pieces  shaped  like  a fish,  a squid  and  an  urn,  plus  one  oddity  consisting  of 
two  overlapping  circles  - all  of  which  have  sloppy  blue  colouring.  Less  visually 
impressive  is  the  piece  illustrated  here  as  Fig.  9,  which  is  of  a non-pictorial  type,  and 
thus  akin  to  Fig.  1.  It  has  four  raised  Chinese  characters  on  the  obverse,  which 
presumably  represents  the  name  of  a hong,  with  an  incuse  inscription  in  seal  script 
on  the  reverse.  And  yes,  it  too  has  a dab  of  blue  colouring  sloppily  applied  to  the 
obverse,  and  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  characters.  As  stated  above,  all  of  these 
pieces,  like  Figs.  5-8,  are  unglazed  on  the  reverse. 


) 

i - 

3M 

Fig.  9 


Now  I must  confess  that  prior  to  Bob  sending  me  some  of  these  things,  the  idea  of 
anyone  faking  them  had  never  entered  my  head.  The  things  were  relatively  cheap  and 
the  market  for  them  seemed  to  be  rather  limited  (I  could  only  think  of  a couple  of 
dealers  who  sold  them,  off  hand,  and  they  on  an  intermittent  basis.)  It  hardly  seemed 
worth  anyone’s  while  to  fake  them.  Of  course,  folk  do  fake  the  most  unexpected 
things  - like  bronze  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  Chinese  cash  of  the  Ch’ing 
Dynasty,  both  of  which  one  would  think  common  enough  and  cheap  enough  not  to 
be  worth  the  bother  of  copying,  and  yet  forgeries  of  them  do  crop  up  (6).  But 
Siamese  gambling  tokens?  Surely  not! 
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Bob  had  heard  a whisper  about  these  things  turning  up  mounted  as  jewellery  items. 
This  led  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  being  made  not  to  defraud  collectors,  but  to 
create  "pretty  baubles"  (7).  But  this  was  a false  trail,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
whisper  related  to  some  genuine  old  tokens  so  mounted. 

Were  they,  then,  modem  counters  made  in  the  style  of  the  old  gambling  tokens,  but 
for  use  in  games  in  the  home,  perhaps  even  as  innocent  as  English  "Keep  your 
temper"  whist  markers  or  German  spiel  marken?  So  odd  did  the  idea  of  forgeries  of 
these  things  seem  that  I was  desperately  looking  for  some  more  reasonable 
explanation  of  them. 

As  it  turned  out,  though,  the  forgery  interpretation  was  the  correct  one,  and  these 
things  were  intended  to  deceive  collectors.  Their  story  was  passed  on  to  me  in  some 
detail  by  Bruce  Smith,  and  runs  as  follows: 

Siamese  gambling  tokens  - the  real  ones  - were  being  sold  in  the  USA  to 
collectors  as  early  as  1913,  though  of  course  the  market  for  them  was  small. 
By  the  1960’s,  though,  the  picture  had  changed.  The  large  number  of 
American  and  allied  servicemen  in  Thailand  during  the  Vietnam  war  produced 
a market  for  tourist  items  (8).  During  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  large  quantities 
of  the  tokens  were  being  sold  to  servicemen  collectors  and  were  also  being 
sold  to  tourists  glued  to  a printed  display  card.  The  Thais  themselves  were 
not  much  interested  in  the  pieces,  except  as  things  to  sell  to  foreigners. 

But  by  the  early  1990’s  that  situation  had  changed.  The  Thais  were  now 
actively  collecting  the  tokens  themselves,  and,  ironically,  thousands  of  the 
tokens  taken  to  the  USA  in  previous  years  were  now  being  taken  back  to 
Thailand  again!  The  real  tokens  were  in  short  supply,  and  no  longer  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  tourist  trade,  so  the  copies  began  to  appear  to 
fill  the  gaps. 

The  tourist  copies  - at  least,  the  ones  in  the  series  typified  by  Figs.  5 to  9 - are  of 
neat  style  and  in  form  mimic  their  prototype  very  well.  They  are,  however,  easily 
recognised  via  the  two  indicators  already  mentioned: 

i)  the  dab  of  colour  (blue  on  all  the  pieces  I have  seen)  which  has  been  generally 
sloppily  applied  to  the  obverse  before  glazing,  and  which  mostly  bears  no 
relation  to  the  creature  or  characters  depicted.  It  is  a token  dab  of  colour,  if 
you  like. 

ii)  the  lack  of  glazing  on  the  reverse.  "At  first  I though  this  was  simply  shoddy 
workmanship,"  Bruce  wrote,  "but  perhaps  they  were  deliberately  made  that 
way  so  they  would  stick  better  to  the  cards?"  Either  that  or,  like  the  sloppy 
colouring,  it  was  a short-cut  to  fast  production:  it  was  simply  easier  to  glaze 
the  things  on  one  side,  and  not  to  bother  turning  them  over  to  glaze  the  other  - 
who  knows? 

The  above,  it  must  be  emphasised,  are  the  indicators  for  the  series  of  fakes  typified 
by  Figs.  5 to  9.  There  would  appear  to  be  other  series  of  fakes,  possibly  stemming 
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from  different  manufacturers,  and  so  possibly  subject  to  different  indicators  of 
falseness.  However,  the  sloppy  paintwork  and  erratic  glazing  do  seem  to  be  fairly 
general  characteristics  of  fake  tokens.  Kohler-Osbahr’s  types  1334-1349  are  "modern 
imitations"  (none  of  Figs.  5 to  9 are  represented  there,  incidentally),  mostly  of  blue 
or  light-brown  colouring,  applied  with  varying  degrees  of  skill,  from  reasonable  to 
sloppy  - with  some  not  coloured  at  all  - and  with  glazing  variously  present  or  absent. 
The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  10,  to  take  an  example  from  my  own  collection,  is  a fake 
token  with  an  unglazed  reverse,  and  with  no  colouring  applied  to  it  at  all  (9).  Again, 
the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  11,  which  is  from  Bob  Boddy’s  collection,  is  apparently  a 
fake  token  with  a sloppy  yellow  colouring  on  the  obverse  and  - mark  this  well  - a 
glazed  reverse  (10).  Thus,  though  an  unglazed  reverse  is  generally  a good  indicator 
of  fake  tokens,  it  does  not  follow  that  a token  with  a glazed  reverse  is  necessarily 
genuine,  nor  indeed  that  a token  with  an  unglazed  reverse  is  necessarily  a fake,  for 
there  are  certainly  some  perfectly  genuine  tokens  with  unglazed  reverses  - presumably 
the  results  of  sloppy  workmanship.  (Another  occasional  indicator  of  fake  tokens  is 
poorly  executed  Chinese  calligraphy,  but  obviously  that  is  more  difficult  for  most  of 
us  to  judge  with  much  confidence.) 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  11 


How  many  different  types  of  fake  porcelain  gambling  tokens  are  there?  No-one 
seems  to  have  counted  them  yet.  Kohler-Osbahr,  as  indicated  above,  lists  16  types. 
Bruce  Smith  reports  having  a box-full  of  the  things,  mostly  pictorial  or  shaped  types 
like  Figs.  5 to  8 ("the  most  appealing  to  tourists  and  the  most  sought  after  by 
collectors").  Scott  Semans  guesses  that  he  has  maybe  20  to  30  (predominantly 
"animal")  types,  adding  that  a better  pictorial  type  will  probably  now  fetch  a least  $20 
retail  in  Thailand  or  the  West,  so  it  is  certainly  well  worth  someone’s  while  faking 
them,  contrary  to  my  own  initial  thoughts  on  the  matter! 


Notes. 

(1)  The  most  readily  available  account  of  these  things  and  catalogue  of  them  is 
H.  A.  Ramsden,  Siamese  Porcelain  and  Other  Tokens  (1911),  reprinted  as  Part 
IQ  of  Siamese  Coins  and  Tokens  by  Le  May,  Ramsden,  Kneedler  and  Guebler 
(1977).  More  recent,  and  more  extensive,  is  the  listing  in  Ralf  Althoff’ s 
catalogue  of  the  Kohler-Osbahr  collection  in  the  Kultur-  und  Stadt- 
historisches  Museum,  Duisburg,  Sammlung  Kohler-Osbahr , vol.  2,  part  3 
(1995).  An  excellent  little  article  about  them  is  Bob  Whitesitt’s  "The 
Gambling  Tokens  of  Siam"  in  NI  Bulletin , June  1975,  p.172-4. 
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(2)  The  Kohler-Osbahr  catalogue  lists  1333  types;  Bob  Whitesitt  found  "no  less 
than  6000  different  types  actually  known",  and  believed  there  may  be  1000 
more;  Bruce  Smith  tells  me  he  has  recorded  more  than  1100  issuers  to  date, 
so  that  if  each  issued  only  10  different  tokens,  there  would  be  some  11,000 
types  in  all! 

(3)  Certainly  today  the  smaller  value  bullet  money  is  scarcer  than  the  larger  value 
type.  Krause  & Mishler’s  Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins  lists  silver 
bullet  coins  of  denomination  1,  1/2,  1/4,  1/8,  1/16,  1/32  and  1/64  baht,  the  last 
three  denominations  being  ranked  as  "much  scarcer". 

(4)  The  salung  (=  1/4  baht)  and  fuang  (=  1/8  baht)  were  the  highest 
denominations  of  gambling  tokens,  and  apparently  values  went  down  through 
1/16,  1/32,  1/64  and  1/128  to  1/256  baht.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
tokens  of  the  salung  and  fuang  denominations  are  the  most  commonly 
encountered,  at  least  in  the  west,  though  how  far  this  can  be  taken  as  a guide 
to  their  original  abundance  in  relation  to  lower  denominations  is  not  clear. 

(5)  There  are  also  contemporary  forgeries,  though  these  do  not  concern  us  here. 
See  Ramsden  (p.5  of  original  edition;  p.337  of  reprint). 

(6)  On  a frighteningly  good  forgery  of  the  common  GLORIA  EXERCITVS  type 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  see  my  "Fakes,  Forgeries  and  Fantasy  Coins  IV"  in 
NI  Bulletin , January  1995,  p.  10- 1 1.  On  Chinese  cash,  Bruce  Smith  told  me 
the  following: 

"When  I was  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  mid  1980’s  shops  were 
selling  reproductions  of  Chinese  cash  coins  (one  from  each 
Ch’ing  dynasty  emperor)  which  were  glued  or  sewn  to  printed 
cards.  All  were  the  same  size,  composition  and  calligraphy, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  machine  struck.  The  background  of  all 
the  coins  had  a pebbly  appearance.  Strangely  they  sold  for 
more  than  the  real  coins!  In  Hong  Kong  the  vendors  claimed 
the  reproductions  were  made  in  Taiwan;  in  Taiwan  the  vendors 
claimed  they  were  made  in  Hong  Kong!" 

One  of  these  sets,  still  attached  to  its  card,  turned  up  here  in  Manchester  a few 
years  back,  much  to  the  puzzlement  of  one  local  dealer  who  recognised  them 
as  fakes,  but  couldn’t  figure  out  the  financial  validity  of  them  at  all! 

(7)  Not  a wild  idea,  as  bullet  money  is  known  to  have  been  copied  specifically  for 
use  in  necklaces  and  bracelets.  See  Albert  J.  Ruh’s  article,  "Counterfeit 
Siamese  Bullet  Coins"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1972,  p.7-8. 

(8)  Compare,  perhaps,  the  Korean  "brothel  tokens"  mentioned  in  my 
"Numismatica  Erotica"  in  NI  Bulletin,  October  1996,  p.245-7? 
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(9)  Its  obverse  is  that  of  Kohler-Osbahr  type  1342,  presumably  the  name  of  a 
hong,  though  its  reverse  - the  value  "salung"  in  incuse  Chinese  characters  - is 
different.  Clearly  it  is  a non-pictorial  fake  corresponding  in  type  to  the  real 
tokens  like  Fig.  1. 

(10)  The  reverse  is  the  value  "fuang"  with  added  plant-like  ornamentation. 
Acknowledgements. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Bob  Boddy,  Scott  Semans  and  Bruce  Smith  for  their  help  in 
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THE  ANNA  OF  INDIA 

By  G.  L.  Schanzlin 

The  Indian  coin  called  Anna  is  a nickel  piece,  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a U.  S. 
nickel,  but  with  a scalloped  edge.  The  Rupee,  a silver  coin  weighing  about  180 
grains,  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  Annas,  while  the  Anna  itself  is  subdivided  into  four 
pice  and  twelve  pies,  both  bronze  coins.  (The  word  pice,  really  singular,  is  used  also 
with  a plural  meaning,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  India  nearly  always  stands  for 
money  in  general.  The  pie  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  third  of  a pice.) 

While  the  unit  expressed  by  the  present  Anna  is  of  old  and  honored  standing  in  India, 
the  Anna  piece  itself,  curiously  enough,  is  of  very  recent  origin.  It  was  first  coined 
as  the  first  Indian  nickel  piece  only  around  1908  or  1910.  There  were  silver  pieces, 
of  two,  four  and  eight  Annas  respectively,  but  not  a one  Anna  piece  up  to  that  time. 

The  division  of  any  unit  into  1/2,  1/4,  1/8  and  1/16,  however,  is  typically  Indian. 
That  holds  true  of  coins,  weights  and  measures.  In  other  words,  older  than  the 
decimal  division  of  units  is  the  even  division,  accomplished  by  successively  halving 
things.  Our  pound  avoirdupois,  with  its  sixteen  ounces,  is  a hangover  from  a similar 
stratum  of  civilization.  The  English  farthing  is  another  case. 

About  the  name  Anna,  used  for  a monetary  value,  all  that  can  safely  be  said,  is  this: 
In  the  vernacular  of  India  the  word  is  spelled  Ana,  which  Europeans  corrupted  into 
Anna.  The  history  or  origin  of  this  Hindi  word  is  lost  In  the  long  periods  of  welfare 
through  which  India  passed,  records  were  destroyed  or  lost,  and  after  each  lengthy 
period  of  destruction  and  isolation,  new  beginnings  were  made,  so  to  speak,  in  fixing 
or  restoring  law  and  orderly  institutions,  as  commerce  and  coinage. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency  to  look  at  almost  any  unit  as  divisible  into  sixteen  is  so 
strong  and  deep-seated,  that  it  comes  to  light  on  many  occasions.  An  eight-anna  crop 
in  India,  means,  of  course,  half  a crop,  a three-anna  share  in  a property  means  three- 
sixteenth  of  the  property.  Even  persons  of  mixed  parentage  may  be  designated  as 
four,  eight,  or  twelve-anna  European,  or  Indian,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  shows  that 
the  Anna  has  made  history,  even  if  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  unrecorded 
periods. 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES,  The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  March,  1942,  p.90.) 
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TITLES  ON  COINS  - KING  PHILIP  OF  ENGLAND? 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Canada,  NI  #/  786 

I can  just  imagine  the  reaction  this  heading  will  cause,  the  vehement  denials  that  there 
ever  was  such  a person.  But,  hold  your  horses,  for  there  indeed  was  a King  Philip 
of  England. 

In  1553  young  King  Edward  VI  of  England  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder 
half-sister  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIH  and  the  luckless  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
The  new  queen  had  always  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
immediately  set  about  overturning  the  results  of  her  father’s  Protestant  reforms.  Into 
this  scheme  of  things  a marriage  with  her  eleven  years  younger  nephew  Philip  of 
Habsburg  fitted  nicely.  For  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  the  groom’s  father,  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  also  King  of  Spain,  made  him  King  of  Naples.  Mary  in  turn 
made  him  King-Consort  of  England.  This  was  not  an  unusual  step  at  the  time.  Philip 
in  1556  only  became  King  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  because  his  grandmother  Juana 
had  made  his  grandfather  King-Consort  of  Castile  as  Philip  the  First.  And  Juana’s 
father  Ferdinand  too  was  only  King  of  Castile  in  rights  of  his  wife  Isabella.  Also  in 
the  16th  century  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  at  least  two  of  her  husbands  King- 
Consort,  and  at  least  one  18th  century  Portuguese  queen  did  the  same  with  hers.  All 
these  husbands  appeared  with  the  royal  title  on  their  wives’  coins,  and  sometimes 
even  had  their  portraits  on  them,  as  was  the  case  with  Philip.  Several  of  these 
consorts  had  countries  and  coins  of  their  own,  but  not  one  of  them  was  gentleman 
enough  to  return  the  favour.  Philip  13  became  Lord  of  the  Netherlands  in  1555,  and 
though  his  first  coins  often  have  his  English  title,  they  show  no  reference  to  Mary. 
(Of  course  Henry  Vm  sometimes  put  the  initials  of  his  wives  on  coins,  but  he  was 
no  gentleman  either.) 


Brabant,  Philip  Daalder  1557 


PHILIPP  VS  : D : G : HISP  . ANG  . Z . REX  . DVX  . BRAB 
DOMINVS  . MICHI  . ADIVTOR 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  his  problems  in  England.  Apart  from  being  a Catholic  and  a 
foreigner,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  knack  of  rubbing  many  people  the  wrong  way  at 
first  encounter.  He  has  been  blamed,  unjustly,  for  both  Mary’s  bloody  persecutions. 
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and  the  loss  of  Calais  to  France.  In  fact,  he  tried  to  moderate  the  former,  and  had 
warned  the  English  about  the  weakness  of  the  latter.  He  also  protected  the  later 
queen  Elizabeth  against  the  jealousy  of  her  sister.  He  may  in  fact  have  been  more 
attracted  to  this  lively  princess  than  to  his  wife.  Mary  on  the  other  hand  loved  her 
young  husband  dearly  and  obsessively,  and  went  so  far  as  to  claim  being  pregnant. 
She  was  38  years  old  when  she  married  him,  he  27.  No  child  was  conceived. 

Mary  died  at  the  end  of  1558.  The  title  of  King  of  England  disappeared  from  Low 
Countries  coinage  after  1559.  It  is  intriguing  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  if  the 
custom  of  having  King-Consorts  had  persisted,  Great  Britain  might  now  have  a King 
Philip  II  of  its  own! 

(Maybe  it  should  be  noted  that  Prince  William  of  Orange,  he  of  Glorious  Revolution 
fame  in  1688,  was  in  his  own  right  high  up  in  the  line  of  succession  for  England. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  replace  his  father-in-law  James  II  by  his  wife  Mary,  he 
refused  to  become  King-Consort.  Instead  the  couple  were  proclaimed  co-rulers,  and 
after  Mary’s  death  William  III  continued  to  rule  alone.) 

******************************************************************** 

NUMBERS  AND  FRACTIONS 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot , Calgary , Alberta , Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Coins  often  show  their  values  in  units,  multiples  and/or  fractions,  expressed  in 
numbers  or  words.  A serious  challenge  would  be  to  collect  as  many  different  ones 
as  possible.  The  same  coin  species  sometimes  can  supply  different  numbers  at 
different  times.  For  example,  16th  and  17th  century  English  shillings  often  show  then- 
value  as  XII  for  12  pennies,  the  19th  and  20th  century  ones  as  ONE  SHILLING. 

Some  numbers  and  fractions  are  easy  to  come  by,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  20,  25, 
50,  and  100,  1/2,  1/3,  1/4  and  1/10.  Others  are  more  elusive,  but  still  obtainable  in 
relatively  modem  coins,  such  as  8 on  coins  of  Gambia,  Guernsey  and  India,  or  1/12, 
1/13,  1/24,  1/26  and  1/52  on  coins  of  Jersey.  On  20th  century  coins  of  Yemen  we 
find  1/5,  1/40,  1/80,  etc. 

If  we  go  farther  back  the  variety  increases.  On  Dutch  gold  coins  we  encounter  7 and 
14  and  on  Austrian  currency,  7,  15,  and  17.  On  many  German  pieces  the  number 
indicates  how  many  of  these  make  up  a higher  unit,  with  12  standing  for  1/12,  16  for 
1/16  etc.  Thus  28  on  a small  coin  may  indicate  1/28  of  a Taler,  while  on  a large  coin 
it  may  stand  for  28  S tuber.  On  coins  struck  in  accordance  with  the  monetary 
convention  of  1753  the  number  shows  how  many  coins  are  struck  from  the  Cologne 
mark  of  pure  silver.  The  X on  the  Maria  Theresia  (Conventions)  Taler  means  that 
each  contains  1/10  of  such  a mark. 

Combinations  of  numerals  and  fractions  also  occur.  The  commonest  by  far  is  2-1/2, 
but  a small  Imperial  British  silverpiece  shows  1-1/2  (pence)  and  a Dutch-Ceylonese 
copper  bonk  4-3/4.  Very  strange  numbers  occur  on  some  Hessian  coins  to  show  their 
equivalence  in  convention  money.  An  example  is  53-1/3,  meaning  that  160  of  these 
coins  (should)  contain  three  cologne  marks  of  fine  silver. 
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ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS:  THE  GCP  COUNTERSTAMP  ON  19th 
CENTURY  PORTUGUESE  40  REIS  COINS 


Murray  A.  Briant,  Brooks , Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 2492 

The  Civil  Government  of  Porto  counterstamp  GCP  (Govemo  Civil  do  Porto)  is  found 
on  the  bronze  forty  reis  (aka  patacos)  of  Maria  II,  which  were  issued,  in  1847,  by  the 
revolutionary  Porto  Junta. 

The  city  of  Porto  (aka  Oporto)  in  the  northwest  part  of  Portugal  is  a major  economic 
center  as  is  its  counterpart  and  rival,  the  capital  city  of  Lisbon  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  The  early  part  of  the  19th  century  saw  political  turmoil  in 
Portugal  with  absolutists  defending  the  traditional  monarchy  and  the  liberals  fighting 
for  the  constitution.  In  1820  a joint  Provisional  junta  was  formed  (by  revolutionaries 
in  both  Porto  and  Lisbon)  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  adopt  a republic  style 
constitution.  Between  1822  and  1842  Portugal  went  through  three  constitutions  based 
on  similar  documents  in  Spain,  France  and  Belgium.  In  the  1840’s  the  absolutists 
imposed  a dictatorship  under  secretary  Costa  Cabral.  Cabral’s  dictatorial  ways 
brought  about  an  enduring  war  with  the  liberals.  In  1846  the  common  people  of 
Minho  (in  northern  Portugal)  rose  up  in  arms  under  the  banner  of  a woman 
nicknamed  Maria  da  Fonte.  It  followed  the  popular  revolutionary  organization  in  the 
form  of  juntas  (councils  or  committees)  which  controlled  local  affairs  and  obeyed  no 
central  (civilian)  government.  The  first  part  of  the  Maria  da  Fonte  movement  lasted 
a month  and  Cabral  was  ousted  from  the  government.  He  and  his  brother  left  the 
country  and  the  Duke  of  Palmela  headed  a coalition  cabinet.  The  cabinet  did  not 
please  the  Cabralists,  leftists  or  absolutists  who  blamed  Queen  Maria  n,  which  was 
with  some  merit.  She  was  respected  as  a person  but  as  a constitutional  queen  she 
interfered  in  politics,  chose  favorites  as  ministers,  and  listened  too  often  to  foreign 
advisers,  especially  England  and  Belgium.  In  October  1846  Maria  and  her  advisers 
forced  Palmela  to  resign  and  appointed  Saldanha  in  his  place,  sparking  a civil  war. 
The  Porto  junta,  which  like  others  had  not  been  dissolved,  rose  up  in  arms  carrying 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  plus  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Alentejo  and 
Algarve.  The  rebels  called  for  the  overthrow  of  Maria  and  her  replacement  by  Prince 
Pedro  (the  heir  to  the  throne)  or  to  declare  a republic.  The  war  lasted  eight  months 
and,  in  the  beginning,  was  going  very  well  for  the  rebels.  Their  final  victory  would 
bring  about  Maria’s  abdication  and  a government  controlled  by  radicals,  which 
England,  Spain  and  the  civilian  government  in  Lisbon  were  opposed  to.  Saldanha 
asked  for  foreign  intervention  and  the  Spanish  army  entered  Portugal  while  the 
English  fleet  blocked  Porto.  The  rebels  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  with 
honor  on  June  1847  at  Gramido. 

While  it  was  in  power,  the  junta  had  bronze  coins  struck  at  the  Joao  Moreira 
workshops  producing  221,244  patacos  with  a value  of  8,849,760  reis.  They  were 
issued  in  the  Queen’s  name  and  similar,  in  looks  and  specifications,  to  those  struck 
in  Lisbon  in  1834  (bearing  the  date  1833)  (Fig.  1).  The  minting  of  these  coins 
occurred  at  a time  when  the  civilian  government  had  got  under  control  the  threat  of 
bronze  coins  from  becoming  the  only  circulating  metal  in  the  kingdom’s  internal  and 
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Fig.  1 


external  markets.  The  junta  confiscated  silver  and  gold  from  private  people  and 
institutions  to  finance  the  revolution.  The  civil  governments  decree  of  March  1847 
declared  these  patacos,  which  were  struck  by  the  junta,  as  illegal  tender.  When  the 
revolution  ended  in  June  1847  the  Civil  Governor  of  Porto  had  these  coins  collected 
and  counterstamped  with  GCP  and  placed  them  back  into  circulation  as  legitimate 
currency  of  Portugal  (Fig.  2). 


Out  of  the  221,244  patacos  struck  by  the  junta,  only  219,429  were  counterstamped. 
Of  the  remaining  coins  1,137  were  broken  during  counterstamping  and  678  were  not 
stamped  as  they  were  unusable.  By  government  order  the  junta’s  minting  tools,  coin 
blanks  for  10  and  20  reis  and  eight  counterstamp  dies  were  transferred  to  the  Lisbon 
Mint  in  December  1849. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN’S  19TH  CENTURY  MODEL  COINAGE 

Akio  Lis.  YN,  Omaha , Nebraska , NI  #2497 

One  of  the  consistent  policies  of  pre-20th  century  British  economic  policy  was  the 
insufficient  issuance  of  coinage.  During  the  reign  of  strong  Kings  and  Queens 
coinage  was  seen  as  a way  to  collect  taxes  as  opposed  to  a means  to  facilitate  trade. 
Afterwards,  under  the  Mercantile  Theory,  a government  only  issued  the  amount  of 
coins  needed  to  facilitate  its  business,  allowing  foreign  coins  to  be  used  in  commerce 
and  in  paying  taxes,  thereby  increasing  the  government’s  wealth.  During  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  in  particular,  privately  produced  token  coinage  was  used  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  small  denomination  coinage  in  commerce.  In  addition,  model  and  toy 
coinage,  which  were  initially  produced  as  a play  money  series,  was  able  to  play  a role 
in  19th  century  British  commerce  as  another  type  of  generally  accepted  token. 

The  three  most  extensively  studies  series  are  the  Joseph  Moore  "Model"  series,  the 
"German"  series  distributed  by  Adolph  Weyl,  and  the  "Decimal  Currency"  series.  All 
three  series  primarily  featured  the  profiled  head  of  a young  Queen  Victoria  and  were 
well  designed  and  produced.  Indeed,  Joseph  Moore  was  subsequently  offered  a 
position  with  the  British  Mint  though  he  turned  it  down.  The  half  and  one  penny 
issues  of  the  former  two  series,  in  particular,  saw  extensive  commercial  use  as  tokens. 
Other  possible  economic  uses  of  this  play  money  will  be  discussed  later. 


One  Penny,  ND  (1844) 


The  "Model”  coinage  of  Joseph  Moore  was  produced  primarily  in  1844  and  1848. 
The  1844  issue  consisted  of  one-half  and  one  penny  coins,  while  the  1848  issue 
consisted  of  coins  denominated  at  1/32,  1/16,  1/8,  1/4  and  1/2  farthings  and  crown  in 
addition  to  one-half  and  one  penny.  Most  1844  one-half  and  one  penny  coins  were 
made  with  silver,  copper,  copper/brass  or  copper/white  metal  with  an  inner  plug 
containing  a Young  Victoria  head  and  either  V R or  VICTORIA  REG.  on  the 
obverse,  and  either  1/2  or  1 on  the  reverse,  and  an  outer  ring  containing  either 
HALFPENNY  MODEL  or  ONE  PENNY  MODEL,  respectively,  on  both  obverse  and 
reverse.  A few  one  penny  coins  were  produced  in  brass  or  copper/white  metal  with 
the  inner  plug  having  VICTORIA  REGINA  as  the  legend  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
outer  ring  containing  the  legend  ONE  PENNY  1844. 

The  coinage  of  1848  eliminated  the  inner  plug/outer  ring  style  for  all  denominations 
except  the  crown.  The  copper  1/32,  1/16  and  1/8  farthings,  and  1/2  penny  had 
obverses  with  a young  Victoria  head  and  the  letters  V R,  while  the  copper  1/4 
farthings  and  the  one  penny  had  obverses  with  a young  Victoria  head  and  either 
VICTORIA  REG  or  VICTORIA  REGINA  in  the  legend.  The  copper  1/2  farthing  and 
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the  silver/gilt  crown  (inner  plug)  coins  had  obverses  containing  a crowned  head  of 
Victoria  and  the  legends  QUEEN  VICTORIA  and  VICTORIA  REGINA  (when  a 
legend  was  present)  respectively.  The  reverse  of  the  1/32  and  1/16  farthings,  the  1/2 
penny  and  crown  (outer  ring)  had  the  legend  MODEL  with  the  stated  denomination, 
while  the  reverses  of  the  1/8,  1/4  and  1/2  farthings,  and  the  one  penny  had  MODEL, 
the  denomination  as  well  as  the  year.  In  addition,  the  outer  ring  of  the  crown  coins 
had  different  ornate  designs  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 


► 


1 Mille,  1854 


1 Florin,  1849 


In  1849  a silvered  brass  florin  was  produced  with  a crowned  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
obverse  surrounded  by  the  legend  VICTORIA  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
the  date.  The  final  issue  of  a copper  Mille  coin  was  produced  in  1854.  The  obverse 
contained  the  crowned  Victoria  and  the  legend  VICTORIA  REGINA,  while  the 
reverse  contained  the  legend  MODEL  MILLE  surrounded  by  a wreath  and  crown, 
with  the  date  below  the  wreath. 


1/2  Penny,  1860  "German"  Series 


1/2  Penny,  1887  "German"  Series 


The  coinage  of  the  "German"  series  had  fewer  variations.  The  model  farthing,  half- 
penny and  penny  were  minted  with  plain  or  milled  edge  in  a number  of  different 
materials  including  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  aluminum.  The  obverses  either  had  a 
young  Victoria  head  surrounded  by  the  legend  VICTORIA  D.G.  BRITT ANIAR  REG. 
F.D.  with  the  date  (1860)  at  the  bottom,  or  a crowned  Victoria  (produced  in  1887) 
surrounded  by  the  legend  VICTORIA  QUEEN  AND  EMPRESS,  and  the  reverses  had 
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a cross  containing  symbols  of  the  nations  of  the  United  Kingdom  surrounded  by  the 
legend  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  ONE  PENNY.  Most  of  these 
coins  may  have  been  produced  by  the  firm  of  L.  Christopher  Lauer  in  Nuremburg. 


2 Cents,  1846,  "Decimal  Currency"  Series 

The  "Decimal  Currency"  series  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  values  of  1 cent, 
centum  (1/10  £),  2 cents,  5 cents  and  10  cents  were  used  to  produce  coinage  in 
copper  and  other  materials.  In  all  cases  the  obverses  contained  a young  Victoria  head 
with  the  legend  MARIAN  & GAUSBY.D.BIRM.  below  the  bust,  while  the  reverses 
contained  the  denomination  surrounded  by  the  legend  SMITH  ON  DECIMAL 
CURRENCY  and  the  date  1846. 

Although  this  series  saw  use  as  tokens,  their  principle  purpose  was  to  teach  people 
about  the  use  of  coinage.  Other  possible  uses  were  as  a way  to  determine  the  need 
and  acceptance  of  denominations  lower  than  1/4  farthing,  and/or  the  acceptance  of  a 
decimal  currency  system  as  a replacement  for  the  then  current  system. 
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INDEX  OF  CULTURES,  EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  AND  COIN 
MINTING  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BI-MILLENNIUM 
(A  MILLENNIUM  PROJECT  OF  NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL) 

INDEX  C 

This  listing  covers  the  2nd  Millennium  AD  from  1001  to  1600  AD  and  a correct  term 
for  it  is  the  Bi-Millennium. 

The  letter  C is  used  to  designate  this  millennium.  The  letter  E is  used  in  the  index 
to  indicate  the  coin  minter  is  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  This  includes  members 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This  classification  begins  to 
fade  in  this  millennium.  The  letter  I is  used  in  the  index  to  indicate  a member  of  the 
Islamic  culture.  It  will  become  obvious  from  the  expansion  that  occurs  in  the  2nd 
millennium  Index  that  Islam  is  a growing  force.  Each  letter  E and  I is  immediately 
followed  by  the  millennium  indicator  C.  The  other  new  letter  is  U to  indicate  the 
Continents  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  Bibliography  list  that  we  have  used  previously  applies  to  this  index  without 
additions.  Refer  to  the  January  1999  issue  for  the  first  reference. 

The  Index  list  that  follows  is  again  only  a sample  of  each  category  of  listing  and  most 
Ind#s  shown  in  the  master  file  will  contain  the  various  issuers  from  that  Culture  with 
the  various  classes  attributed  to  it  In  addition  it  will  contain  a listing  of  the  various 
rulers  who  were  first  listed.  The  master  file  is  copyrighted  and  only  sample  portions 
are  shown  here. 

Comments,  corrections,  recommendations  and  additional  references  are  welcome  and 
may  be  sent  to: 

Glen  Shake 
P.  O.  Box  560 
Allen,  TX  75013-0560 
e-mail:  ipp@flash.net 


Index  of  Cultures  and  Coin  Minters  1000-1600  AD 
Listed  by  Ind#  (INDC.RXD)  3/29/99 


Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes 

Source 

C 

2nd  Mil  AD 

to  1600 

CA 

Asia 

CAkc 

1002 

Cambodia 

Asia 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

24 

CAkk 

1392 

Korea 

Asia 

Kingdom 

24 

CB 

All 

Imitation 

CBAa 

1118 

Artuquid 

Anatolia 

Imitation 

07 

CBEb 

1014 

Bagratids 

Georgia 

Imitation 

Byz  coin 

03 

CBEu 

1219 

Sicily  Normans 

Italy 

Imitation 

Rebels 

07 

CBJa 

1100 

Wako  copy 

Japan 

Imitation 

Chinese 

16 

CBNm 

1100 

Madagascar 

Africa 

Imitation 

Fatamid 

07 
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Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes 

Source 

CC 

China 

CCA s 

1000 

Sung 

China 

Empire 

24 

CE 

Europe 

CEBxp 

1000 

Bulgaria 

Balkans 

Province 

Byz 

24 

CEGBkc 

1002 

Ireland 

Britain 

Kingdom 

24 

CERu 

1605 

Moscow 

Russia 

Usurper 

24 

Cl 

India 

CIAm 

1526 

Mughals 

India 

Empire 

24 

CIc 

1495 

Goa 

India 

Colony 

Portugal 

09 

Clkc 

1012 

Cholas 

India 

Kingdom 

12 

CU 

America 

cue 

America 

Colony 

CUCb 

1549 

Brazil 

S.  America 

Governor 

Portugal 

24 

CUCc 

1549 

Colombia 

S.  America 

Colony 

24 

CUka 

1517 

Aztec 

N.  America 

Kingdom 

24 

EC 

Ecclesiastical 

EC  Alp 

1566 

Palfy 

Austria 

Lordship 

HRE 

16 

ECBknl 

1495 

Livonia 

Baltic 

Knightdom 

HRE 

09 

ECBkp 

1000 

Poland 

Baltic 

Kingdom 

HRE 

24 

ECBxbs 

1124 

SL  Vid 

Balkans 

Bishop 

Hungary 

15 

ECBxkh 

1000 

Hungary 

Balkans 

Kingdom 

Hungary 

15 

ECClb 

1356 

Borne 

Coast 

Lordship 

Belgium 

09 

ECEAh 

1002 

Holy  Roman 

Saxony 

Empire 

HRE 

24 

ECEAr 

1000 

Rome,  West 

Italy 

Empire 

HRE 

24 

ECEsm 

1427 

Monaco 

France 

Seigneur 

HRE 

24 

ECFDv 

1319 

Viennois 

France 

Dauphine 

HRE 

09 

ECFPo 

1335 

Orange 

France 

Principality 

HRE 

09 

ECGak 

1155 

Kempten 

Germany 

Abbey 

HRE 

16 

ECGbrb 

1569 

Burgmilchling 

Germany 

Barony 

HRE 

06 

ECGDp 

1353 

Phalz-Heidelburg 

Germany 

District 

HRE 

06 

ECGEb 

1351 

Brandenburg 

Germany 

Elector 

HRE 

24 

ECGlgh 

1247 

Hesse 

Germany 

Landgrave 

HRE 

24 

ECGmb 

1134 

Brandenburg 

Germany 

Margrave 

HRE 

24 

ECGtg 

1025 

Goslar 

Germany 

City 

HRE 

06 

ECHen 

1100 

Neuchatel 

Switzerland 

Canton 

HRE 

11 

ECIdov 

1280 

Venice 

Italy 

Doges 

Doge 

09 

ECIka 

1309 

Avignon 

Vatican 

Kingdom 

Pope 

11 

ECIkc 

1184 

Cyprus 

Mediterranean 

Kingdom 

09 

ECIrg 

1339 

Genoa 

Italy 

Republic 

HRE 

24 

ECMkj 

1099 

Jerusalem 

Palestine 

Kingdom 

Crusader 

24 

ECRdk 

1000 

Kiev 

Russia 

Duchy 

HRE 

24 

ECScc 

1000 

Castile 

Spain 

County 

HRE 

24 

EGA 

1204 

Nicaea 

Greece 

Empire 

Byz  div 

24 

IC 

Islamic 

ICA 

Islamic 

Asia 

ICAkg 

1000 

Ghaznavids 

Afghan 

Kingdom 

Jital 

19 

ICAkm 

1146 

Malaya 

Asia 

Sultanate 

Islam 

25 

ICAks 

1116 

Seljuq  Rum 

Pakistan 

Kingdom 

Islam 

07 

ICAP 

1467 

Dulgadir 

Anatolia 

Principality 

Islam 

07 

ICE 

Islamic 

Europe 

ICEAo 

1299 

Ottoman 

Turkey 

Empire 

Islamic 

24 

ICEkb 

1400 

Bukhti 

Turkey 

Kingdom 

Kurds 

07 

ICESka 

1021 

Amirid 

Spain 

Kingdom 

Valencia 

07 
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Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes 

Source 

ICM 

Islamic 

Mesopotamia 

ICMAs 

1038 

Seljuk,  Great 

Iran 

Empire 

Islam 

07 

ICMka 

1138 

Assassin 

Iran 

Kingdom 

Islam 

07 

ICMks 

1136 

Sul  amid 

Darband 

Kingdom 

Islam 

07 

ICMkz 

1000 

Ziyadid 

Yemen 

Kingdom 

Islam 

07 

ICMpm 

1000 

Marwanid 

N.  Iraq 

Province 

Buwayhid 

07 

ICMrz 

1201 

Zand 

Iran 

Rebels 

Rebels 

07 

ICN 

Islamic 

Africa 

ICNkf 

1000 

Fatamid 

Egypt 

Kingdom 

Shiite 

07 

ICNkm 

1322 

Mogadishu 

Somalia 

Kingdom 

Islam 

07 

ICO 

Islamic 

Oceania 

ICOks 

1500 

Sumatra 

Oceania 

Kingdom 

Sultan 

16 

Notes  on  Index  C. 

(1)  In  the  field  labeled  "Class",  new  terms  are  used: 

a)  Colony  used  to  indicate  colonies  of  the  Colonial  powers  throughout  the  world. 

b)  Knightdom  which  is  one  step  below  a Lordship  but  some  minted  coins. 

c)  Doge  Italian  title  meaning  chief  Magistrate  of  a republic  or  city  state. 

d)  Elector,  German  prince  entitled  to  elect  Emperor. 

e)  Sultanate,  a sovereign  of  an  Islamic  Empire  or  Kingdom. 

(2)  Abbreviations  used:  St.  = Saint;  S = South;  N = North;  Byz  = Byzantine;  HRE  = Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

*************************************************************************  ***** 

OVERDATES 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

While  in  general  reengraved  texts  are  fairly  uncommon  on  coins,  reengraved  dates 
occur  regularly,  especially  on  older  coins,  but  also  in  the  19th  and  20th  century. 

Usually  those  overdates  came  into  being  when  at  the  end  of  a year  serviceable  dies 
remained  available,  with  its  only  flaw  the  wrong  date.  Compared  to  the  cost  of 
making  a new  die,  that  of  altering  a number  was  negligible.  The  most  common 
overdates  show  one  year’s  difference  between  the  underdate  and  the  new  one.  This 
generally  involves  only  the  last  digit.  For  the  last  year  of  a decade  the  last  two  digits 
are  in  play.  Of  course  the  ultimate  is  the  changeover  between  centuries.  At  one  time 
I had  a Honduran  coin  that  did  not  only  have  a 1900S  overdate  on  an  1800S 
underdate,  but  also  a new  fineness  punched  over  an  old  one.  In  this  particular  case 
there  was  a gap  of  several  years  between  the  two  dates.  This  too  is  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  an  already  overdated  die  is  used  for  a third  time. 

Another  type  of  "overdate"  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  many  master  dies 
already  contain  the  first  three  digits.  Accidents  happen  during  the  punching  in  of  the 
last  one.  That  one  may  be  of  the  wrong  size,  or  placed  too  high,  too  low,  askew  or 
even  upside  down. 

In  modem  times  I think  Belgium  and  Colombia  had  the  best  and  most  overdates,  but 
they  do  not  hold  a monopoly.  Happy  hunting! 
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BAN  LIANG  ¥ m CHINESE  CASH  COINS 


Bob  Boddy,  Goldvein,  Virginia,  NI  # 2491 

Ban  Liang,  commonly  written  Pan  Liang,  is  pronounced  "bon  lee-ang".  Ban  Liang 
translates  to  read  "Half  an  ounce"  (24  chu  = 1 liang,  ounce),  but  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  Ban  Liang  coins  varies  greatly.  The  characters  are  read  from  right  to  left. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  larger  "12  chu"  (half  an  ounce)  Ban  Liang 
coins  originated  during  the  Ch’in  Dynasty  (ca.  256-207  B.C.).  The  smaller  size  coins 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  B.C.-6  A.D.).  However,  I 
have  been  informed  in  correspondence  with  a pen  pal,  W.  Op  den  Welde,  that  due  to 
finds  in  recent  archeological  digs  the  date  of  origin  of  these  smaller  coins  has  been 
pushed  back  to  the  "Waning  States  Period"  (ca.  473-257  B.C.).  The  larger  12  chu 
coins  are  still  attributed  to  the  Ch’in  Dynasty  but  these  new  finds  have  created  an 
earlier  date  of  origin  for  the  smaller  coins. 


12  chu  (Half  an  Ounce) 

Illustrated  above  is  a "12  chu"  coin  from  my  collection.  The  term  "chu"  is  an  early 
Chinese  measure  of  weight,  a chu  being  close  to  a gram.  Coins  of  12  to  6 chu  weight 
are  still  considered  to  be  of  Ch’in  Dynasty  origin. 


4 chu  Elm-leaf/bird’s  eye  coins  1 chu 

The  smaller  coins  of  4 chu  or  less  are  now  true  enigmas.  The  4 chu  coins  are  now 
attributed  mostly  to  the  warring  states  period  and  the  smaller  "elm-leaf/bird’s  eye" 
(chicken/goose  eye)  coins  are  probably  grave  goods? 
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During  much  of  the  time  that  ban  hang’s  were  in  circulation  there  were  no  regulations 
on  casting.  Therefore  many  private  mints  existed.  This  led  to  many  variations  in 
size,  weight  and  characters.  For  example,  the  liang  character  can  be  found  in  three 
basic  forms:  fff  ppj  > jtjrj  . 


Official  mints  also  cast  ban  hangs  with  a number  and/or  character  above  or  below, 
or  both,  which  were  called  "signal  coins"  for  use  in  counting.  There  are  also  ban-ban, 
liang-liang,  and  liang-ban  varieties. 


Ban  hangs  can  be  obtained  at  costs  of  $5.00  and  on  up. 

Note  from  the  author.  This  article  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  coinage,  much  is  left 
unsaid. 


******************************************************************** 


THE  COINS  OF  HOHENZOLLERN 

There  are  coins  of  two  branches  of  the  late  princely  house  of  Hohenzohem.  The  line 
of  Hechingen  is  represented  in  numismatics  by  the  crowns  of  Joseph  William,  1750- 
1798,  and  Herman  Frederick  Otto,  1798-1810.  Frederick  William  IV,  1849-1861 
issued  a double  thaler  in  1844  which  was  "Vereins  Munze."  The  hne  of  Sigmaringen 
of  which  Charles  was  head  from  1831-1848,  issued  double  thalers,  half  gulden,  and 
the  coin  known  as  the  Hohenzohem  kreutzer  of  1852.  Ah  these  coins  have  busts  of 
the  various  princes  on  the  obverse  and  arms  and  mantle  on  the  reverse.  They  are  not 
rare  as  few  specimens  have  brought  more  than  seven  dollars  at  auction. 

Hohenzohem  was  a province  of  Prussia  in  the  days  before  the  world  War  and  the  fall 
of  the  imperial  house  of  the  same  name.  It  consisted  of  a narrow  strip  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Wurtemburg  and  Baden.  In  1871,  when  the 
German  empire  was  established,  Hohenzohem  had  an  area  of  453  square  miles  and 
a population  of  65,000.  It  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hechingen  and 
Sigmaringen,  which  ranked  as  mediatised  principalities. 

The  Hohenzohem  family  traces  its  descent  from  Count  Thassilo,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  and  who  founded  a castle  near  Hechingen,  on  the  Zohem 
heights,  whence  his  descendants  derived  their  patronymic.  About  1165,  the  first 
separation  took  place,  Frederick  IV.  founding  the  elder  or  Swabian  line,  and  Konrad 
I.  the  younger  or  Franconian  line.  The  elder  line  was  subdivided  in  1576,  into  the 
branches  of  Hohenzohem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 

Frederick  VI.,  the  representative  of  the  younger  line,  in  1415  received  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  the  investiture  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  thus  founding 
the  dynasty  that  later  ruled  Prussia  as  kings  and  with  the  defeat  of  France  in  1871 
became  the  imperial  house  of  a new  German  empire.  The  two  branches  of  the  elder 
line  continued  unbroken  until  1849,  when,  in  accordance  with  a family  compact 
formed  in  1821,  which  declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of  the  joint  houses,  the 
reigning  princes  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ceded 
their  respective  rights  and  principalities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to  pay  an  annual 
pension  of  15,000  thalers  to  the  former,  and  one  of  25,000  thalers  to  the  latter.  The 
princes  were  to  retain  their  estates  and  bear  the  title  of  Highness,  but  were  to  exercise 
no  act  of  sovereignty  such  as  maintaining  an  army  or  to  coin  money  and  such  other 
prerogatives  of  a sovereign  prince. 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES,  The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  May  1949,  p.136.) 
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Glen  Shake,  Box  560,  Allen,  TX  75013.  e-mail:  ipp@flash.net  - Wanted  - 
information  on  literature  and  coins  of  the  Empire  of  the  Volga  Bulgars,  circa  450  AD 
to  1200  AD.  Coins  of  Abbasids  and  Samanids  in  silver  wanted  too  for  research. 
Will  buy  or  accept  loan. 

**** * *** * * * * * * ** * *** * * * ****** * ** * ***** * * * * * *********** * * **** *** * *** * 
NUMISMATIC  IMPRESSIONS  OF  SWEDEN 

Harold  Don  Allen,  Brossard,  Quebec,  Canada,  NI LM  #61 


My  first  impression  during  a recent  visit  to  Sweden  was  numismatic,  this  giant  coin 
replica  at  Arlanda  Airport  north  of  Stockholm.  The  replica  had  been  presented  to  the 
Airport  by  the  nearby  community  of  Sigtuna,  which  recently  celebrated  its  thousandth 
anniversary.  Sweden’s  first  coins  were  struck  in  Sigtuna  shortly  after  the  town’s 
founding  in  A.D.  995,  the  exhibit  declares. 

Also  drawing  high  praise  numismatically  was  Stockholm’s  Money  Museum,  across 
from  the  Palace.  The  Museum  houses  the  King’s  coin  cabinet,  but  also  reaches  out 
to  the  young  (and  young-at-heart)  with  diverse  and  interactive  money-related  displays. 
The  largest  piece  of  plate  money  is  in  the  open  and  unprotected  - but  more  than  a bit 
hefty,  and  tough  to  conceal.  Also  of  related  interest  is  a group  of  sixty  copper  coins, 
mostly  rectangular  in  shape,  housed  in  the  Vasa  Museum  after  salvaging  from  that 
seventeenth  century  wreck. 
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